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IT  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  studied  Ruskin's 
books,  and  heard  and  read  accounts  of  his  life,  that 
he  believed  that  there  is  a  very  close  connection 
between  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  products 
of  the  Fine  Arts  and  living  a  life  of  beneficent  activity; 
and  that,  whereas,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  his  writ- 
ings had  for  their  chief  purpose  to  help  the  community 
to  understand  noble  works  of  art,  as  he  grew  older  he 
gave  more  and  more  time  and  thought  to  efforts  to 
make  the  community  know  that,  unless  it  will  care 
chiefly  for  the  noblest  of  all  Arts,  that  of  living  right- 
ly, it  cannot  hope  to  understand  noble  literature,  noble 
painting,  noble  sculpture  or  architecture,  and  must  see 
all  these  great  Arts  and  their  finest  products  die  out 
of  the  world. 

It  is  also  well  known  to  all  students  of  Ruskin's  books 
and  life  that  he  received  an  unusually  careful  training 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  Church.  To  those  of  us  who 
are  members  of  that  Church,  as  well  as  of  the  Ruskin 
Society,  and  who  are  painfully  aware  that  the  life 
of  the  community  of  which  we  form  part  is  very 
different  from  the  life  which  the  Founder  of  the 
Church  desired  His  followers  to  live,  it  cannot  but  be 
interesting  to  know  what  opinion  Ruskin  formed  as  to 
the  power  and  the  will  of  what  we  call  "the  Church  " 
to  help  the  community  to  practise  the  noble  Art  of  liv- 
ing rightly.  Much  may  be  learned  respecting  his  judg- 
ment on  this  subject  from  "  The  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  Churchy  Letters  to  the  Clergy"  which  is  probably 
one  of  the  least  read  of  his  books.  I  shall,  however,  in 
this  paper,  not  use  that  book  only,  as  I  possess  mate- 
rial for  ascertaining  Ruskin's  views  respecting  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  on  Life,  which  has  a  closer  re- 
lation, than  the  book  has,  to  the  Manchester  Ruskin 
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Society.  In  December,  1 8  80,  Mr.  Charles  Rowley  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Manchester  City  News  on  "  Religion  and 
Practical  Work,"  and  thus  started  a  discussion  to  which 
I  contributed  one  letter.  I  was  in  correspondence  with 
Ruskin  at  the  time  and  sent  him  a  copy  of  my  letter. 
He  read  it  and  sent  me  a  reply,  which,  after  reading  my 
own  letter,  I  shall  read  to  you. 

I  bring  the  subject,  to  which  the  two  letters  refer,  before 
you  now  chiefly  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  I 
am  convinced  that,  while  the  study  of  Ruskin's  books, 
which  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  our  Society  to  encour- 
age, must  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  all  who  will  try 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  which  Ruskin  taught  us  must 
be  fulfilled  if  that  study  is  to  be  fruitful  of  good,  it  is, 
and  must  continue  to  be,  worse  than  merely  useless — it 
is,  and  must  continue  to  be  seriously  weakening  and 
demoralising — to  all  who  do  not  make  a  far  greater  and 
more  successful  effort  to  fulfil  the  conditions  indicated 
by  Ruskin  than  this  Society,  and  the  Manchester  Com- 
munity which  the  Society  wishes  to  influence,  have  yet 
begun  to  make.  My  second  reason  for  desiring  to  in- 
duce the  Society  and  the  Community  to  consider  the 
subject  has  little  to  do  with  the  work  of  this  Society. 
In  every  year  which  has  passed  since  Ruskin  began  to 
write,  and  since  the  oldest  of  us  began  to  live,  there  has 
been  abundant  evidence  to  prove  to  every  thoughtful 
person  that  our  race,  as  a  whole,  must  before  long  lose 
all  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  qualities  which  make 
the  life  of  a  nation  great  and  noble,  unless  sincere„cour- 
ageous  obedience  to  the  teaching  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  replace  in  the  lives  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  men  and  women,  who  call  themselves  His  fol- 
lowers, that  which  they  now  regard  as  obedience.  But, 
although  there  has  always  been  abundant  evidence  of 
this,  the  horrors  of  the  South  African  War — not  more 
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terrible  in  reality  than  the  horrors  existing  in  our  midst 
before  the  war,  and  still  existing  in  our  midst — the  dis- 
covery that  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  world  regards  us 
as  a  lying,  unjust,  greedy,  cruel  race,  the  discovery — 
no,  not  the  discovery,  for  we  all  knew  it  before  the  war, 
the  realisation  of  the  fact  that  hardly  a  single  English 
newspaper  or  speaker  tells  the  truth,  that  nearly  all  sup- 
press that  great  part  of  the  truth  which  tells  against  the 
supposed  interests  of  their  party;  the  discovery  that  a 
large  part  of  our  population  lacks  the  qualities  which 
are  as  much  needed  for  success  in  working  for  daily 
bread  as  for  success  in  killing  or  capturing  enemies — 
the  keener  realisation  of  all  these  things  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  war,  and  the  greater  degree  of  ser- 
iousness now  found  in  that  part  of  the  public  which  can 
think  and  feel  seriously,  lead  me  to  believe  that  failure 
to  make  the  efforts  to  bring  English  life  a  little  nearer 
to  rightness,  which  are  possible  even  for  persons  so 
humbly  placed  as  we  are,  would  be  less  excusable  now 
than  in  times  when  such  efforts  seemed  to  have  no 
chance  of  success. 

I  wrote  thus  in  my  letter  to  the  Manchester  City  News  :- 
u  If  we  wish  to  discover  how  agreement  in  thought, 
feeling,  and  action  may  be  attained  by  men  who,  to  use 
Mr.  Rowley's  words,  'wish  to  do  the  greatest  good, 
to  lose  the  least  time  in  doing  it,  and  to  concentrate 
on  worthy  objects  as  much  as  possible  of  that  valuable 
force  we  see  continually  wasted,'  we  shall  do  well  to 
ascertain,  if  we  can,  why  people  with  so  many  reasons 
for  desiring  to  attain  complete  agreement  as  the  Pro- 
testant English  of  the  last  three  centuries  have  had, 
have  so  entirely  failed  to  attain  it.  The  chief  cause  of 
their  deplorable  failure  seems  to  me  to  be  that  teachers 
of  religion  have  endeavoured  to  make  people  seek,  first, 
agreement  respecting  a  wide  range  of  thought,  and, 
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secondly,  agreement  respecting  a  narrow  range  of  ac- 
tion; whereas  they  should  have  sought,  first,  to  get 
agreement  with  regard  to  a  narrow  range  of  thought 
and  feeling  and  a  wide  range  of  action,  and  have  left 
almost  complete  agreement  in  thought  to  come,  as  it 
almost  certainly  would  have  come,  as  the  consequence 
of  agreement  in  action. 

No  one,  I  think,  will  doubt  that  this  mistaken  course 
has  been,  and  still  is,  at  least  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  our  want  of  agreement,  who  remembers  his  own 
early  religious  training.  What  could  be  more  likely  to 
make  a  child  differ  in  belief  from  all  other  people  than 
such  teaching  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  probably  nine  out  of 
every  ten  of  the  people  who  read  these  letters  ?  We 
were  taught  at  home  the  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  as  much  as  we  could  then  understand  of  its  deep 
meaning  was  explained  to  us.  We  had  a  simple  account 
of  the  life  of  Christ  read  to  us,  and  were  made  to  feel 
in  some  degree  the  goodness  and  simplicity  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  teaching  conveyed  by  His  words 
and  example.  Then  we  were  taken  to  church  to  join  in 
the  service  of  God  with  grown-up  people,  whom  we 
supposed  to  have  been  trained,  as  we  had  been,  to  de- 
sire, and  who,  being  grown  up,  had  the  power,  which 
we  had  not,  to  obey  the  commands  contained  in  the 
Gospel  of  Love.  Very  young  children  understand,  I 
think,  far  more  than  their  parents  believe  they  do,  of  the 
nobleness  of  that  Gospel,  and  expect  to  find  in  church 
help  to  live  in  the  way  which  what  they  already  know 
has  made  them  feel  to  be  the  right  way.  But  what  do 
they  find?  The  first  lesson  I  ever  heard  in  church  was 
the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  gave  me  a  belief 
in  what  is  now  called  "determinism  "  with  which  I  had 
to  fight  for  years  afterwards.  I  had  to  listen  to  the  Lord's 
Prayer  repeated  four  times  in  one  morning,  each  time  in 
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a  way  which  showed  that  clergyman  and  congregation 
knew  that  they  would  have,  or  had  had,  other  oppor- 
tunities of  putting  any  meaning  into  the  words  which 
they  might  desire  to  express  through  them ;  the  Fourth 
Commandment  of  the  Jews  was  read,  and  the  congre- 
gation, part  of  which  had  come  to  church  in  carriages 
and  cabs,  and  believed  Sunday  to  be  the  Sabbath,  prayed 
that  their  hearts  might  be  inclined  to  keep  that  law;  the 
sermon  was  unintelligible  to  me;  the  whole  service  last- 
ed two  hours.  Of  that  which  quite  young  children  are  led 
by  the  New  Testament  to  believe  should  be  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  religion — efforts,  that  is,  to  gain,  and  to 
help  others  to  gain,  strength  for  doing  duty  towards 
God  and  neighbour, — of  this  I  saw  and  felt  no  trace. 
What  is  the  natural  result  of  such  a  system  on  the  mind 
of  a  child?  The  wish  which,  if  he  have  had  a  good  home 
training,  he  already  sometimes  feels,  to  do  unto  others 
as  he  would  like  others  to  do  unto  him,  has  in  this  sys- 
tem no  outlet  of  action  provided  for  it,and  cannot  grow. 
Out  of  church  he  sees  around  him  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, whom  he  knows  to  be  the  workpeople  of  persons 
who  go  with  him  to  church,  living  under  alterable  con- 
ditions under  which  he  knows  their  employers  would 
not  like  to  live,  but  which  no  one  tries  to  alter,  and  he 
is  very  soon  forced  to  believe  that  no  one  thinks  that 
what  is  heard  in  church  has  any  reference  to  what  it  is 
right  to  do.  He  either  soon  loses  interest  in  the  services 
at  church,  which  are  so  long  that  only  the  strongest  in- 
terest in  them  could  enable  him  to  attend  to  more  than 
a  small  part  of  them,  and  soon  dislikes  going  to  church, 
and  all  that  going  to  church  represents;  or  else  his  re- 
ligious feeling  is  turned  into  the  channel  in  which  he 
sees  that  the  religious  feeling  of  many  older  people 
flows,  and,  taking  for  granted  that  religious  belief  has 
no  relation  to  action,  he  gives  all  his  religious  energy  to 
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efforts  to  discover  what  set  of  thoughts  about  religion 
are  the  rightest  or  least  wrong.  Once  let  a  brain  take 
this  course,  unsteadied,  unhumanized,  by  constant  ef- 
fort to  make  belief  find  expression  in  action,  and  there 
are  no  limits  to  its  wanderings.  No  two  brains  will 
draw  the  same  conclusions  from  the  premisses  contain- 
ed in  Bible  and  Prayer  Book.  The  wonder  is  that 
many  people  trained,  as  we  have  been,  think  so  nearly 
alike  about  religion,  that  it  is  still  possible  to  talk  about 
"dissent"! 

No  one,  except  perhaps  a  few  hardened  theologians, 
can  read  the  New  Testament  and  fail  to  see  that  the 
way  in  which  Christ  expects  men  to  become  His  disci- 
ples is  that,  first,  they  shall  feel  the  divineness  of  His 
Teaching;  next,  they  shall  begin  to  do  the  work  which 
He  commands  them  to  do,  and  attain,  by  doing  the 
work,  fuller  understanding  of  His  Teaching,  and  fuller 
belief  in  its  divine  truth.  First,  Faith,  which  comes  in 
the  heart  and  mind  of  those  who  are  willing  to  see  the 
light  of  truth  when  it  falls  on  them,  then  the  doing  of 
the  Will  of  God,  and,  through  doing  it,  the  gain  of  pow- 
er to  know  of  all  doctrines  whether  they  be  of  God. 
This  is  no  system  peculiar  to  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
Inside  and  outside  of  the  sphere  of  religious  life,  we 
find  that  what  we  have  habitually  done  has  had  far 
more  power  to  determine  what  we  believe  than  the  be- 
liefs with  which  we  started  life  have  had  to  determine 
our  actions. 

On  this  system  the  services  of  the  Church  should  be 
moulded.  They  should  bring  before  us  in  the  clearest, 
simplest  way  the  great  truths  taught  by  Christ,  which 
every  unwarped  heart  and  mind  feels  to  be  divine.  Then 
they  should  teach  us  what  is  that  Will  of  God  which 
we  have  to  do,  and  how  we  can  best  do  it;  and  they 
should  enable  us  to  strengthen  our  wish  and  power  to 
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do  it  by  prayer  to,  and  praise  of  God,  and  so  lead  us 
on  to  fuller  faith.  The  Church  must  always  contain  large 
numbers  of  young  people,  and  of  people  who  are  not 
very  intelligent.  The  general  services  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  very  short,  and  should  contain  no  elaborate  state- 
ments of  abstruse  dogmas,  which  can  only  be  understood 
and  really  believed  by  those  persons  who,  by  doing  the 
Will  of  God,  have  qualified  themselves  for  the  study 
of  such  doctrines.  If  placing  these  dogmas  in  the  ap- 
pendices of  the  Prayer  Book  would  not  suffice,  they 
should  only  be  read  at  special  services. 
What  kinds  of  action  would  be  covered  by  that  Will  of 
God  which  the  services  of  the  Church  should  not  only 
train  us  to  wish  to  do  but  also  teach  us  how  to  do?  Does 
not  every  line  of  thought  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  precisely  those  kinds  which  Mr.  Rowley  wishes 
to  have  done?  All  that  Law  and  the  Prophets,  which 
Christ  came  to  fulfil,  have  taught  is,  that  we  are  to  love 
God  with  heart  and  soul  and  mind,  and  our  neighbour 
as  ourself;  and  we  are  to  rise  to  love  of  the  God  whom 
we  have  not  seen  through  love  of  our  brother-neighbour 
whom  we  have  seen;  so  that  the  first  part  of  the  Will 
of  God  which  we  can  do  is  to  do  unto  our  neighbour 
as  we  should  like  him  to  do  to  us.  The  best  thing  he 
could  do  for  us  would  be  to  place  us  under  the  con- 
ditions most  favourable  to  our  health  of  body,  mind, 
and  soul.  So  that  is  what  we  ought  to  try  to  do  for  him. 
Respecting  the  best  ways  of  doing  it  there  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  nearly  as  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  is  sure 
to  exist  with  regard  to  that  which  ought  to  be  believed 
respecting  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  No  one 
who  agrees  with  me  so  far  will  doubt  that  the  Church 
ought  to  teach  us  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do,  and  also  try 
to  show  us  how  to  do,  the  following  things  amongst 
others, — I  put  them  down  as  I  remember  them,  not  in 
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the  order  of  their  comparative  importance : — To  see 
that  our  towns  are  provided  with  all  the  things  neces- 
sary for  the  health  of  their  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
are  necessarily  too  ignorant  to  know  what  is  necessary  for 
health — with  wholesome  houses,  pure  air  and  water, 
places  of  innocent  recreation,  with  places  where  the 
beauty  of  Nature  may  be  seen,  which  of  all  things  on 
earth  most  strongly  inclines  the  heart  and  mind  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  loving  Ruler  of  the  universe ;  to  see 
that  railway  directors  do  not  kill  scores,  and  maim  hun- 
dreds of  their  servants  annually  to  save  their  companies 
from  the  expense  of  supplying  couplings  which  can  be 
put  into  and  out  of  gear  from  the  side  of  the  carriages; 
to  see  that  India  do  not  raise  a  great  part  of  her  revenue 
by  forcing  China  to  buy  her  opium;  to  organise  Charity. 
What  would  have  been  the  effect  on  ourselves  if,  when 
we  were  first  taken  to  church,  we  had  found  there  such  a 
system  as  I  have  described?  I  think  that  we  should  have 
a  much  stronger  feeling  of  brotherhood  with  our  neigh- 
bours, rich  and  poor,  than  we  have;  that  there  would 
be  much  less  divergence  of  opinion  respecting  both  re- 
ligion and  politics  than  there  is  now;  that  we  should 
have  much  less  reason  to  feel  shame  in  thinking  of  the 
state  of  our  towns  than  we  have  now,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  much  closer  connection  between  going  to 
church  and  living  usefully  than  there  is  now.  If  such 
a  system  had  been  introduced  into  England  three  cen- 
turies ago,  there  would  be,  I  believe,  hardly  any  dissent 
in  this  country  now. 

Now  comes  the  question  :  Is  it  still  possible  to  intro- 
duce such  a  system  and  to  get  nearly  all  single-minded 
Christians  to  accept  it  ?  I  believe  that  it  is.  Never  for 
long  ages  has  there  been  a  time  when  so  many  religious 
people  have  felt,  as  now  feel,  that  the  true  bond  of  union 
between  Christians  is  willingness  to  do  the  Will  of 
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God,  not  acceptance  of  the  same  set  of  dogmas.  Many 
people,  nominally  of  different  creeds,  have  done  work 
together  for  the  good  of  their  neighbours — such  work 
as  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 
the  establishing  of  national  education;  and  the  common 
impatience  of  dividing  dogmas  is,  I  believe,  far  more 
a  consequence  than  a  cause  of  their  having  worked  to- 
gether. They  have  felt  that  a  society  of  men  who  work 
together  earnestly  for  the  good  of  their  neighbours  is 
far  more  really  a  Christian  Church  than  is  any  society 
which  meets  only  to  say  verbal  prayers  and  to  sing 
hymns.  If  men  did  not  name  themselves  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters,  who  could  tell  which  was  which?  Most  of 
them  only  differ  in  name." 

Then  I  went  on  to  explain  the  objects  and  proposed 
organisation  of  the  Church  Parochial  Councils,  which 
the  Church  Reform  Union  desired  to  call  into  existence 
in  every  Parish,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  laity  the 
power,  and  therefore  of  laying  on  them  the  duty,  of 
working  together,  and  with  the  Clergy,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  such  objects  as  are  referred  to  in  the  letter. 
On  February  2nd,  1 88 1 ,  Ruskin  wrote  to  me: 
"  I  never  read  any  piece  of  political  or  religious 
teaching  with  pleasure  and  concurrence  so  un- 
qualified as  the  fifth  letter  of  the  Symposium 
which  I  have  read  (had  read  to  me,  not  missing 
a  word),  this  morning.  It  gives  me  more  hope 
than  I've  felt  for  thirty  years." 
I  will  read  now  a  few  extracts  from  Ruskin's  "Letters 
to  the  Clergy*"  written  in  1879. 
"And  it  would  be  well  if  many  of  us,  in  reading 
that  text,  'The  kingdom  of  God  is  NOT  meat 

*The  Lord's  Prayer  &  the  Church,  Letters  to  the  Clergy y 
by  John  Ruskin.  George  Allen ,  Price  Five  Shillings, 
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and  drink,'  had  even  got  so  far  as  to  the  under- 
standing that  it  is  at  least  as  much,  and  that  un- 
til we  had  fed  the  hungry,  there  was  no  power 
in  us  to  inspire  the  unhappy."  *******  Perhaps 
the  most  subtle  and  unconscious  way  in  which  the 
religious  teachers,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the 
world  are  come,  have  done  this"  ("causing  many 
to  stumble  at  the  law")  "is  in  never  telling  their 
people  the  meaning  of  the  clause  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  which,  of  all  others,  their  most  earnest 
hearers  have  oftenest  on  their  lips:  ' Thy  will  be 
done.'  They  allow  their  people  to  use  it  as  if  their 
Father's  will  were  always  to  kill  their  babies,  or 
do  something  unpleasant  to  them,  instead  of  ex- 
plaining to  them  that  the  first  and  intensest  ar- 
ticle of  their  Father's  will  was  their  own  sanc- 
tification,  and  following  comfort  and  wealth ; 
and  that  the  one  only  path  to  national  prosperity 
and  to  domestic  peace,  was  to  understand  what 
the  will  of  the  Lord  was,  and  to  do  all  they  could 
to  get  it  done.  Whereas  one  would  think,  by  the 
tone  of  the  eagerest  preachers  now-a-days,  that 
they  held  their  blessed  office  to  be  that,  not  of 
showing  men  how  to  do  their  Father's  will  on 
earth,  but  how  to  get  to  heaven  without  doing 
any  of  it  here  or  there ! 

I  say,  especially,  the  most  eager  preachers;  for 
nearly  the  whole  Missionary  body  (with  the  hot- 
test Evangelistic  sect  of  the  English  Church)  is 
at  this  moment  composed  of  men  who  think  the 
Gospel  they  are  to  carry  to  mend  the  world  with, 
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forsooth,  is  that, '  If  any  man  sin  he  hath  an  ad- 
vocate with  the  Father;'  while  I  have  never  yet, 
in  my  own  experience,  met  either  with  a  Mis- 
sionary or  a  Town  Bishop  who  so  much  as  pro- 
fessed himself 'to  understand  what  the  will  of  the 
Lord'  was,  far  less  to  teach  anybody  else  to  do  it ; 
and  for  fifty  preachers,  yes,  and  fifty  hundreds 
whom  I  have  heard  proclaiming  the  Mediator  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  'they  which  were  call- 
ed might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheri- 
tance/ I  have  never  yet  heard  so  much  as  one 
heartily  proclaiming  against  all  'those  deceivers 
with  vain  words'  (Eph.V.6.),  that  'no  covetous 
person  which  is  an  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  or  of  God;'  "*****  * 
"  I  have  allowed  myself,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
letter,  to  dwell  on  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word 
"  Priest"  in  the  English  Church  (see  "Christopher 
Harvey,"  Grosart's  edition,  p.  38)  because  the  as- 
sumption of  the  mediatorial,  in  defect  of  the  pas- 
toral, office  by  the  clergy  fulfils  itself,  naturally 
and  always,  in  their  pretending  to  absolve  the 
sinner  from  his  punishment,  instead  of  purging 
him  from  his  sin;  and  practically  in  their  general 
patronage  and  encouragement  of  all  the  iniquity 
of  the  world,  by  steadily  preaching  away  the  pen- 
alties of  it.  So  that  the  great  cities  of  the  earth, 
which  ought  to  be  the  places  set  on  its  hills,  with 
the  Temple  of  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  them,  to 
which  the  tribes  should  go  up, — centres  to  the 
Kingdoms  and  Provinces  of  Honour,  Virtue,  and 
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the  Knowledge  of  the  law  of  God, — have  become, 
instead,  loathsome  centres  of  fornication  and  cov- 
etousness — the  smoke  of  their  sin  going  up  into 
the  face  of  heaven  like  the  furnace  of  Sodom,  and 
the  pollution  of  it  rotting  and  raging  through  the 
bones  and  souls  of  the  peasant  people  round  them, 
as  if  they  were  each  a  volcano  whose  ashes  broke 
out  in  blains  upon  man  and  upon  beast."***** 
"  Let  the  clergyman  only  apply — with  impartial 
and  level  sweep — to  his  congregation  the  great 
pastoral  order :  6  The  man  that  will  not  work, 
neither  should  he  eat;'  and  be  resolute  in  requir- 
ing each  member  of  his  flock  to  tell  him  what — 
day  by  day — they  do  to  earn  their  dinners; — and 
he  will  find  an  entirely  new  view  'of  life  and  its 
sacraments  open  upon  him  and  upon  them. 
For  the  man  who  is  not — day  by  day — doing  work 
which  will  earn  his  dinner,  must  be  stealing  his 
dinner;  and  the  actual  fact  is,  that  the  great  mass 
of  men  calling  themselves  Christians  do  actually 
live  by  robbing  the  poor  of  their  bread,  and  by 
no  other  trade  whatsoever;  and  the  simple  ex- 
amination of  the  mode  of  the  produce  and  con- 
sumption of  European  food — who  digs  for  it,  and 
who  eats  it — will  prove  that  to  any  honest  human 
soul. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  Christian  Church  to  exist 
but  in  pollutions  and  hypocrisies  beyond  all  words, 
until  the  virtues  of  a  life,  moderate  in  its  self- 
indulgence,  and  wide  in  its  offices  of  temporal 
ministry  to  the  poor,  are  insisted  on  as  the  nor- 
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mal  conditions  in  which,  only,  the  prayer  to  God 
for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  other  than  blas- 
phemy/' 

If  Ruskin  be  right  in  believing  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  Christian  Church  to  exist  but  in  pollutions  and 
hypocrisies  beyond  all  words,  until  the  virtues  of  a  life 
moderate  in  its  self  indulgence,  and  wide  in  its  offices 
of  temporal  ministry  to  the  poor,  are  insisted  on  as  the 
normal  conditions  in  which  that  prayer  to  God  is  other 
than  blasphemy,  is  it  not  folly  for  those  of  us,  who  pro- 
fess to  be  members  of  a  Christian  Church,  to  suppose 
that  we  can  benefit  other  people  or  ourselves  by  the 
study  of  Ruskin's  books,  unless  we  are  trying  hard  to 
make  that  study  be  a  means  towards  bringing  about  a 
great  change  in  the  teaching  and  action  of  our  Church  ? 
Let  us  carefully  consider  whether  Ruskin  is  right  in 
that  belief :.  then,  if  we  think  that  he  is  right,  let  us 
consider  whether  the  Church  is  teaching  the  lessons 
which  Ruskin  believes  it  ought  to  teach  :  if  we  find  that 
the  Church  is  not  teaching  those  lessons,  let  us  consider 
what  is  the  effect  of  its  teaching  other  lessons :  and 
finally,  supposing  that  those  effects  seem  to  us  less  good 
than  would  be  the  effects  of  its  teaching,  if  it  taught  the 
lessons  taught  by  Christ,  let  us  try  to  find  out  whether 
we  can  do  anything  towards  causing  the  Church,  or  part 
of  it,  to  substitute  the  lessons  which  it  ought  to  teach 
for  those  which  it  teaches  at  present. 
The  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  as  to  what  action 
we  ought  to  take  is  so  clear  that  no  intelligent  person,, 
who  really  wishes  to  know  what  that  action  is,  and  who 
will  read  his  Bible  as  he  reads  Bradshaw's  Guide,  can 
fail  to  gain  as  much  knowledge  as  he  needs  for  the 
guidance  of  his  life.  And  as  Jesus  Christ  tells  us  dis- 
tinctly, and  our  experience  of  life  also  tells  us  distinctly, 
that  if  we  will  to  do  God's  will,  we  shall  know  of 
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doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God,  it  is  clear  that  our  first 
duty  is  to  get  to  know  what  we  ought  to  doy  and  then  to  do 
it.  As  to  action,  we  are  told  the  same  thing  several  times 
in  different  words.  The  most  comprehensive  form  of 
the  lessons  is,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength,"  and  "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Clearly  this  means  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  use  all  our  powers  of  feeling,  thinking 
and  doing  in  the  loving  service  of  God,  that  we  must 
try  to  develop  all  those  powers  in  ourselves  as  far  as 
they  can  be  developed  ;  and  that,  as  we  ought  to  love 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  it  is  also  our  duty  to  help 
him  to  develop  all  his  powers  to  the  utmost,  and  to  help 
him  to  use  them  in  the  loving  service  of  God.  The 
parable  of  the  Talents  teaches  us  part  of  the  same 
lesson,  that  of  the  duty  of  devotion  to  the  service  of 
God ;  and  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  tells  us 
that  we  are  to  give  as  much  thought  to  finding  out 
how  to  serve  God  to  good  effect,  and  to  use  as  much 
adroitness  and  cleverness  in  His  service,  as  rogues  give 
and  use  in  trying  to  gain  their  own  ends.  The  advice 
to  the  young  man  who  had  great  possessions,  and  the 
parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  Rich  Man  teach  clearly  that 
it  is  wrong  to  use  money  for  self-indulgence  when  there 
is  poverty  and  misery  which  need  relief.  The  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  almost  seems  to  have  been  told 
especially  for  people  of  our  own  time.  It  teaches  that 
our  neighbour,  whom  we  are  to  love  as  ourselves,  and 
whom  therefore  we  are  not  to  leave  with  only  just  as 
much  education  and  scope  of  recreation  and  work  as 
it  pleases  us  to  think  fit  him  for  that  state  of  life,  to 
which,  in  our  opinion,  it  ought  to  please  God  to  call 
him,  is  not  only,  for  the  landowner,  his  tenant ;  for  the 
employer,  his  workpeople  ;  for  the  mistress  of  a  house, 
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her  servant ;  for  the  railway  shareholder,  a  railway  por- 
ter ;  but  is  for  everyone,  everyone  else  who  is  in  need  of 
help,  and  whom  he  has  the  power  to  help. 
All  these  lessons  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do.  If  they 
stood  alone,  we  might  perhaps  infer  from  them,  and 
from  other  words  used  by  Christ,  that  those  who,  like 
the  young  man  who  had  great  possessions,  do  not  wish 
to  be  "perfect,"  but  wish  to  live,  on  the  whole,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  Christ,  might  leave  undone 
all  the  things  indicated  by  these  lessons,  and  yet,  by 
doing  other  things  referred  to  on  other  occasions  by 
Christ,  might  gain  membership  of  the  Kingdom,  of  the 
Church,  of  Christ.  But  those  lessons  do  not  standalone; 
their  teaching  is  confirmed,  and  they  are  shown  to  be 
commands,  disobedience  to  which  excludes  from  the  real 
Church  of  Christy  by  teaching  which  has  a  form  borne 
by  no  other  of  the  lessons  taught  by  Christ.  This 
unique  lesson  states  distinctly,  unmistakably,  that  he 
who  fails  to  feed  the  hungry,  give  drink  to  the  thirsty, 
receive  the  stranger,  clothe  the  naked,  visit  the  sick 
and  the  prisoner,  has  no  place  in  the  Kingdom  pre- 
pared for  the  blessed  of  the  Father. 
The  words  used  by  Christ  in  this  great  lesson,  which 
I  shall  call  the  Franchise  Lesson,  are  as  marvellously 
comprehensive  as  those  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  in- 
dicate a  range  of  action  as  wide  as  that  which  is  indica- 
ted by  the  command  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourself. 
Like  all  other  commands,  the  words  are,  of  course,  to 
be  read  and  obeyed  in  the  light  of  the  Master-Com- 
mands to  love  God  with  all  our  powers,  and  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourself.  We  have  no  more  right  to  give  bread 
or  clothing,  or  a  wholesome,  comfortable  house  to  our 
neighbour,  however  hungry,  naked  or  homeless  he  may 
be,  if  we  know  that  by  doing  so  we  shall  make  him  a 
pauper,  incapable  of  serving  God  or  man,  than  we  have 
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to  offer  our  left  cheek  to  be  smitten  by  the  smiter  of 
our  right,  if  we  know  that,  by  so  doing,  we  shall  help 
to  make  him  a  bully.  But  just  as  it  is  our  clear  duty  not 
to  be  made  revengeful  by  a  blow  on  the  right  cheek, 
so  it  is  made  our  unmistakable  duty  to  ensure  that  our 
neighbour  shall  have  food,  drink,  clothing,  good  health 
and  freedom,  if  it  lies  in  our  power  to  ensure  it. 
The  words  make  it  a  duty,  neglect  of  which  involves 
certain  exclusion  from  the  real  Church  of  Christ,  to  do 
all  that  we  can  do  by  the  exercise  of  all  our  powers  of 
feeling,  thinking,  acting,  —  including,  of  course,  our 
power  of  acting  with  other  persons,  and  our  power  to 
induce  other  persons  to  act  with  us, — to  ensure  that 
every  one  of  our  neighbours  shall  have  all  the  help 
which  he  needs  to  enable  him  to  live  rightly. 
I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  any  other  part  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  not  because  I  believe  that  other  parts  are 
not  of  great  importance,  but  because,  if  it  be  true  that 
we  must  do  what  we  know  to  be  the  will  of  God,  if  we  are 
to  know  of  doctrine  whether  it  is  of  God,  neither  the 
Church,  nor  any  person,  has  any  right  to  expect  to  be  the 
better  for  studying  other  parts  of  Chris fs  teaching,  if  the 
Church  and  the  person  are  not  obeying,  as  fully  as  possible, 
the  commands  of  Christ  to  supply  human  needs. 
As  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  to  enable  and  induce  everyone  who  desires 
to  be,  and  professes  to  be,  or  can  be  made,  a  member  of 
the  Church,  to  do  his  duty  as  fully  as  possible,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Church,  by  all  kinds  of  action  possible  for 
it,  to  make  known  to  every  living  person  whom  it  can 
influence,  the  words,  and  the  meaning  of  those  words, 
in  which  Christ  has  laid  down  the  conditions  on  which 
entrance  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  allowed;  and  fur- 
ther, it  is  its  duty  to  do  all  that  it  can  do  to  ensure  that 
everyone  of  its  members,  and  everyone  of  those  whom 
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it  has  to  try  to  cause  to  be  its  members,  shall  take  part  in 
the  work  indicated  in  the  words.  If  the  words  of  Christ 
have  any  meaning  at  all,  it  is  then  obviously  the  princi- 
pal duty  of  the  Church  to  so  organise  itself  as  to  ensure 
that  it  shall  do,  and  cause  the  whole  community  to  do, 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  the  work  which  must 
be  done,  if  the  Brethren  of  Christ  are  to  receive  food 
when  they  are  hungry,  drink  when  they  are  thirsty, 
to  be  adequately  clothed,  well  housed,  freed  from  all 
physical  and  moral  sickness,  liberated  from  all  material 
prisons,  and  from  all  prisons  of  vice  and  crime. 
Does  the  Church  make  known  to  all  its  members,  and 
to  all  the  world,  the  words  of  Christ  and  the  meaning 
of  those  words  ?  And  does  it  seek  to  ensure  that  all 
human  needs  shall  be  supplied?  Some  of  the  Clergy  do 
these  things,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  individuals  to  do 
them;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  Clergy  do  not,  and 
the  Church  as  a  whole  makes  no  attempt  to  do  them, 
or  to  get  them  done. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  or  said  that  things  have 
changed  so  much  in  the  nineteen  centuries  which  have 
passed  since  Christ's  words  were  spoken,  that  the 
Church  need  not  now  attend  to  trying  to  get  the  teach- 
ing, of  which  I  have  spoken,  understood  and  followed, 
but  can,  and  must,  use  its  time  to  greater  advantage. 
The  works  of  kindness  w  hich  He  commanded  have  ob- 
viously two  objects,  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  relations 
between  men  :  they  are  to  prevent  the  poor  from  being 
brutalised  and  alienated  from  God  by  misery  and  want; 
and  to  prevent  the  rich  from  being  brutalised  and  aliena- 
ted from  God  by  luxury  and  general  selfishness.  Are 
the  poor  not  now  so  poor  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
brutalised  and  alienated,  and  are  the  rich  no  longer 
de-humanised  and  alienated  by  selfishness  and  luxury  ? 
Mr.  Charles  Booth  tells  us  that  of  the  population  of 
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London,  probably  still  the  richest  city  in  the  world, 
30*7  per  cent,  lives  in  poverty,  and  Mr.  B.  Seebohm 
Rowntree  shows  that  27.84  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  York  lives  in  poverty  "primary,"  or  " secondary," 
both  the  terms  meaning  that  the  persons  affected  by 
the  poverty  suffer  from  insufficiency  of  food,  of  cloth- 
ing, and  of  those  things,  shelter,  warmth,  with  cleanli- 
ness and  pure  air,  which  are  included,  or  ought  to  be, 
under  the  term  "housing." 

Mr.  Rowntree  states  that  7,230  persons,  a  tenth  part 
of  the  population  of  the  city,  suffer  from  "primary" 
poverty,  that  is,  do  not  receive  wages  enough  to  keep 
them  in  a  condition  of  even  "physical  efficiency."  He 
thus  describes  the  conditions  affecting  the  life  of  the 
large  number  of  citizens,  who,  though  their  state  is 
less  miserable  than  that  of  the  7,230  who  are  in  "pri- 
mary" poverty,  and  than  that  of  the  13,072  who  are 
in  "secondary"  poverty,  receive  only  just  about  the 
amount  of  wages  needed  to  keep  them  in  a  condition 
of  "physical  efficiency."  "And  let  us  clearly  understand 
what  'merely  physical  efficiency'  means.  A  family  liv- 
ing upon  the  scale  allowed  for  in  this  estimate  must 
never  spend  a  penny  on  railway  fare  or  omnibus.  They 
must  never  go  into  the  country  unless  they  walk.  They 
must  never  purchase  a  halfpenny  newspaper  or  spend  a 
penny  to  buy  a  ticket  for  a  popular  concert.  They  must 
write  no  letter  to  absent  children,  for  they  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  postage.  They  must  never  contribute  any- 
thing to  their  church  or  chapel,  or  give  any  help  to  a 
neighbour  which  costs  them  money.  They  cannot  save, 
nor  can  they  join  sick  club  or  Trade  Union,  because 
they  cannot  pay  the  necessary  subscriptions.  The  chil- 
dren must  have  no  pocket  money  for  dolls,  marbles, 
or  sweets.  The  father  must  smoke  no  tobacco,  and  must 
drink  no  beer.  The  mother  must  never  buy  any  pretty 
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clothes  for  herself,  or  for  her  children,  the  character  of 
the  family  wardrobe  as  for  the  family  diet  being  gov- 
erned by  the  regulation,  'Nothing  must  be  bought  but 
that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  physical  health,  and  what  is  bought  must  be  of  the 
plainest  and  most  economical  description.'  Should  a 
child  fall  ill,  it  must  be  attended  by  the  parish  doctor  ; 
should  it  die,  it  must  be  buried  by  the  parish.  Finally, 
the  wage-earner  must  never  be  absent  from  his  work 
for  a  single  day.  If  any  of  these  conditions  are  broken, 
the  extra  expenditure  involved  is  met,  and  can  only  be 
met^  by  limiting  the  diet;  or  in  other  words,  by  sacrifi- 
cing physical  efficiency."* 

There  is  probably  no  large  town  in  Great  Britain  where 
the  proportion  of  poverty  is  less  than  that  which  is 
found  in  York,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
in  towns  like  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
the  proportion  is  greater  than  in  York.  In  the  classes 
which  are  above  Mr.  Booth's  and  Mr.  Rowntree's  pov- 
erty line,  a  very  large  proportion  suffer  from  most  real 
poverty, — from  ignorance  of  all  which  can  ennoble  feel- 
ing and  thought,  and  give  love  for  God  and  respect 
and  love  for  neighbour,  an  ignorance  from  which  they 
can  be  liberated  only  by  the  help  of  the  community. 
Of  the  extent  of  the  demoralisation  effected  by  luxury 
and  general  self-indulgence  amongst  the  richer  classes 
in  England,  it  would,  I  fear,  be  difficult  to  give  an  ex- 
aggerated account.  Even  if  there  were  no  poverty  in 
the  land,  the  reckless  expenditure  by  thousands  of  rich 
persons  of  large  sums  of  money  on  all  sorts  of  pleasure, 
could  not  fail  to  corrupt  heart  and  mind,  but  indulged 
in  by  the  rich  in  close  promixity  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  who  are  known  to  be  insufficiently  fed  and 

*" Poverty a  Study  of  'Town  Life,1  by  B.  S.  Rowntree. 
Macmillan  &  Co. 
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clothed,  the  effect  must  be  utterly  demoralising.  It  may- 
be doubted  whether  the  world  has  ever  offered  a 
much  more  terrible  spectacle  than  the  contrast  between 
the  luxury  of  the  West  End  of  London  and  the  squalor 
and  poverty  of  large  districts  of  East  and  South  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  same  horrible  contrast,  on  a  smaller  scale 
and  lower  in  degree,  is  to  be  seen  in  every  town,  large 
and  small,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  many  country  places 
also.  The  fact  that  it  is  certain  that  very  much  of  the 
poverty  and  misery  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  due  to 
ignorance,  which  better  education  would  remove ;  to  bad 
housing  and  bad  environment,  which  the  wise  applica- 
tion of  money  would  improve;  to  the  influence  of  our 
public-house  system  and  our  betting  system,  which  wise 
legislation  and  careful  administration  of  law  would  re- 
form ;  and  that  the  well-to-do  classes  make  no  serious 
effort  to  remove  these  very  removable  causes  of  misery, 
— this  fact  alone  suffices  to  prove  that  the  richer  part 
of  the  community  is  demoralised  to  a  most  serious  de- 
gree. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  the  Church  is  teaching  and 
doing,  and  what  are  the  effects  of  its  teaching  and  ac- 
tion. Every  Branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  whose  work 
I  can  watch,  is  doing  a  large  amount  of  good  work.  In 
every  Branch  there  are  many  men  and  women  deeply 
influenced  by  the  teachings  of  Christ,  who  are  engaged 
in  serving  their  fellow  creatures  with  great  zeal.  I  am 
convinced  that  nearly  all  the  good  which  saves  the  com- 
munity from  physical  corruption  and  moral  death  is  the 
result  of  the  teaching  and  work  of  the  various  Branches 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  the  good  effects  of  its 
work  are  found  all  over  the  world,  in  heathen  countries 
as  well  as  in  those  which  are  Christian.  It  is  said  that 
the  Japanese  troops  behaved  better  in  the  campaign  in 
China  last  year  than  the  troops  of  the  European  powers ; 
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but  is  there  a  doubt  that  their  good  behaviour  was  due 
to  their  knowledge  that  they  would  be  judged  by  a  stan- 
dard, the  existence  of  which  is  due  to  the  teachings  or 
Christ?  The  Japanese  before  coming  into  close  relations 
with  European  nations  and  as  lately  as  in  their  war  with 
China,behaved  with  great  cruelty  towards  their  enemies. 
The  persons  who  are,  or  seem  to  be,  directly  influenced 
by  the  teaching  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church,  are  but  a  small  minority  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  any  Christian  country;  but  there  is  probably 
hardly  a  single  person  in  any  such  country  who  is  not 
indirectly  influenced  by  Christian  teaching,  and  has  not 
had  more  chance  of  living  rightly  than,  but  for  that 
teaching,  he  would  have  had. 

Itis,of  course,to  be  remembered  that  the  good  produced 
by  the  teaching  of  the  various  Branches  of  the  Church  is 
in  great  measure  due  to  the  fact,  that,  although  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  its 
Clergy,  do  not  teach  plainly  that  no  one  is  a  member 
of  the  Church  who  does  not  help  his  fellow  creatures 
as  much  as  he  can,  some  of  the  Clergy  do  teach  this 
plainly. 

Much,  however,  of  the  good  in  the  world  is  also  due 
to  the  teaching  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  Clergy 
of  all  denominations,  who  do  not  teach  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  lessons  taught  by  Christ,  and  to  the  large 
amount  of  work  which  they  do,  and  cause  to  be  done. 
The  fact  that  we  know,  and  are  able  to  regret,  that  the 
Church  fails  to  teach  the  most  important  of  the  lessons 
taught  by  its  Founder,  is  one  of  the  innumerable  good 
results  of  its  teaching  and  work. 

But,  although  the  good  done  by  the  teaching  and  work 
of  the  Church  is  immensely  great,  evil,  which  is  also 
immensely  great,  is  caused  by  the  Church's  failure  to 
teach  with  unmistakable  clearness  that  refusal  or  neglect 
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to  live  a  life  of  beneficence  completely  excludes  from 
the  true  Church,  and  by  its  failure  to  create  and  main- 
tain a  system  for  enabling  and  inducing  all  its  members 
to  fulfil  their  duty  to  their  neighbour. 
If  a  single  person,  whom  the  Church  can  influence,  is 
left  untaught  that  he  has  no  part  in  the  Kingdom,  un- 
less he  serves  his  fellow  creatures,  a  sin  is  committed 
against  him  and  against  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  As 
the  Church,  as  a  whole,  leaves  every  member  without 
this  lesson,  the  wrong  done  to  the  world  is  immensely 
great. 

Let  us  see  what  are  some  of  the  results. 
The  failure  of  the  Church  to  teach  this  one  most  im- 
portant lesson  wrongs  the  world  in  many  ways.  If  the 
Church  required  from  all  its  members  participation  in 
beneficent  work,  and  were  successful  in  obtaining  such 
participation  from  all  or  most,  the  excellent  goodness 
of  the  tree  would  be  revealed  by  its  fruit,and  the  Church 
could  not  fail  to  draw  into  its  fold  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people  all  over  the  world  who  were  capable 
of  feeling,  and  expressing  by  their  work,  love  for  God 
and  Man.  The  Church  at  present  wrongs  the  world  by 
failing  to  show  that  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  fitted  to 
bear  such  fruit.  But  it  wrongs  the  world  not  only  nega- 
tively but  positively.  A  large  proportion  of  the  people 
who  are  outside  the  Christian  Church  know  that  Christ 
commands  His  followers  to  do  unto  others  as  they  would 
be  done  by,  and  seeing  that  those  who  profess  to  be  His 
followers  fail  to  do  this,  they  either  believe  that  Christ's 
teaching  is  a  body  of  foolish  doctrine,  unfitted  to  in- 
fluence the  world,  or  else  they  believe  that  those  who 
profess  to  be  members  of  the  Church  are  dishonest  or 
cowardly;  and,  in  either  case,  if  they  possess  good  sense 
and  good  feeling,  they  are  repelled  from  the  Church. 
But  probably  the  worst  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  Church's 
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failure  to  demand  obedience  to  the  great  Franchise  Les- 
son of  Christ  as  a  condition  of  membership,  is  that  every- 
one who  acquiesces  in  that  failure  is  placed  in  wrong  re- 
lations with  truth.  No  one  who  fails  to  take  one  of  two 
courses :  no  one  who  does  not  either  say  that  none  of 
Christ's  words  are  to  be  taken  seriously,  or,  if  he  believes 
that  some  of  His  words  are  to  be  taken  seriously,  does  not 
admit  that  he  must  obey  and  teach  the  lessons  conveyed  by 
those  which  Christ  showed  that  He  regarded  as  the  most 
important  of  all  His  words,  can  fail  to  be  made  dishonest 
and  disobedient  in  the  whole  range  of  his  living  and  teaching. 
On  the  other  hand  frank  full  acceptance  of  the  words, 
as  meant  seriously  and  to  be  obeyed  as  fully  as  possi- 
ble, makes  it  perfectly  possible  for  teachers  of  religion 
to  be  absolutely  truthful.  Christ  demands  that  each  of 
us  shall  feed  the  hungry  and  do  all  else  for  those  in 
need  which  we  should  desire  to  have  done  for  us,  were 
we  in  need,  and  He  demands  no  more  faith  in  Him  or 
Love  for  God  than  would  inevitably  be  felt  by  all  who, 
knowing  His  life  and  the  whole  Bible  Story,  continue 
to  obey  His  commands.  Does  anyone  believe  that  in  a 
Church  consisting  of  members  so  acting  there  would  be 
doubt  as  to  the  divineness  of  its  Founder? 
One  other  result  of  the  Church's  refusal  to  accept  the 
duties  created  by  the  Franchise  Lesson  of  Christ  1  must 
refer  to  briefly:  the  failure,  in  ever  increasing  degree, 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  draw  into  the  ranks  of  her 
Clergy  more  than  a  very  small  proportion  of  able  young 
men.  I  do  not  know  with  certainty  that  this  failure  af- 
fects other  Branches  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  I  shall 
speak  only  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  I  believe  that 
all  Branches  are  failing  in  almost  equal  degree.  Many 
different  reasons  are  given  by  different  persons  for  this 
failure,  but  I  feel  convinced  that  at  least  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  is  that,  although  the  Laity  are  not  more  truthful 
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than  the  Clergy,  there  is  in  the  average  intelligent  lay- 
man who  has  astrong  desire  for  the  good  ofthe  communi- 
ty,alove  of  truth  strong  enough  to  make  him  refrain  from 
joining  a  profession  which,  as  a  whole,  is  in  such  unsatis- 
factory relations  with  Truth  that  it  fails  to  teach  vital 
Truths,  the  teaching  and  learning  of  which  involve  cour- 
age and  self-sacrifice,  and  teaches  doctrines  which  many 
of  the  teachers  and  hearers  do  not  believe  to  be  true. 
All  the  statements  which  I  have  made  respecting  dishon- 
esty apply,  of  course,  as  directly  and  fully  to  the  Laity 
of  the  Church  as  to  the  Clergy.  I,  as  a  layman,  know 
that,  in  the  degree  in  which  I  refuse  or  neglect  to  do 
all  that  I  can  do  to  feed  the  hungry  bodies,  minds  and 
souls  of  all  whom  I  can  feed  or  help  to  feed,  in  that  de- 
gree any  profession  of  Christianity  that  I  may  make  is 
dishonest.  And  I  have  been  and  am  guilty  of  much  re- 
fusal and  neglect.  But  great  an  evil  as  it  is  that  the  pro- 
fessions of  faith  of  many  laymen  are  untrustworthy,  it 
is  a  far  greater  evil  that  those  of  many  teachers  of  re- 
ligion are  so,  or  even  that  they  should  seem  to  be  so. 
Untruthfulness  and  disobedience,  which  must  constant- 
ly interact,  on  the  part  of  those  who  neglect,  at  least,  to 
try  to  obey  the  Franchise  Commands  must  have  two  re- 
sults: the  desire,  or  simple  willingness,  to  leave  such 
important  duties  undone  must  relax  the  whole  moral 
being,  and  make  truthfulness  impossible;  and  the  du- 
ties imposed  by  the  Franchise  Commands  are  so  num- 
erous and  so  far  reaching,  so  inextricably  intermixed 
with  all  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  in  life,  that  dis- 
obedience in  respect  of  them  involves  disobedience  in 
almost  every  feeling,  thought  &  action  of  every-day  life. 
For  example:  the  position  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Clergy  and  Laity  of  all  Branches  of  the  Church  respect- 
ing the  use  of  Sunday  and  respecting  Education  is  dis- 
honest, and  the  dishonesty  is  distinctly  due  to  neglect 
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of  the  great  Franchise  Lesson.  If  it  be  our  duty  to  do 
unto  others  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  if  our  duty  in- 
cludes responsibility  for  seeing  that  our  fellow  creatures 
receive  abundant  food  for  body,  mind  and  soul,  and  all 
the  help  needed  to  enable  them  to  escape  sickness  and 
captivity  of  body  and  mind,  it  is  unquestionably  our 
duty  to  enable  them  to  spend  Sundays  as  we  find  it  best 
to  spend  Sundays,  and  to  see  that  they  are  provided 
with  much  fuller  training  to  enable  them  to  work  to 
advantage  and  to  use  leisure  time  rightly  than  our  ele- 
mentary schools  can  now  give  the  majority  of  children. 
No  one  who  accepts  the  teaching  of  Christ  frankly 
doubts  that,  while  the  giving  to  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  the  power  to  spend  Sunday  as  we  know  by  experi- 
ence it  is  most  profitably  spent,  would  involve  the  mak- 
ing of  great  efforts  to  induce  all  to  go  to  church  or  chapel, 
and  therefore  great  efforts  to  render  the  services  of 
churches  and  chapels  much  more  useful  and  attractive 
than  they  are  now,  it  would  also  involve  providing  for 
the  masses  far  more  opportunities  for  getting  real 
physical  and  mental  recreation  on  Sundays  than  is  with- 
in their  reach  on  Sundays  at  present.  *Yet  the  great 
majority  of  the  Clergy  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  lay 
members,  of  all  Denominations  either  actively  oppose 
all  attempts  made  to  provide  wholesome  recreation  on 
Sundays,  or,  at  best,  give  no  support  to  them. 
So  too,  it  is  with  Education.  The  improvement  of  our 
educational  system  which  is  urgently  needed  as  a  means 
for  enabling  the  mass  of  the  people  to  earn  higher  wages 

*In  "The  right  Use  of  Sunday  "  (J.  E.  Cornish,  Man- 
chester, Price  'Twopence),  I  have  mentioned  some  ways  of 
spending  Sunday  which  are  not  at  present  open  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  which  would  be  opened  if  the  Clergy  and 
the  well-to-do  laity  of  the  Churches  loved  their  Neighbours 
as  themselves. 
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and  to  live  fuller  and  healthier  and  higher  lives  is  made 
impossible,  or  almost  impossible,  by  the  dishonesty*  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Church 
of  England  on  the  one  side,  and  by  that  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Ministers  and  Laity  of  the  Free  Churches 
on  the  other.  The  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Church  of 
England  conceal  the  unquestionable  truth  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  elementary  schools  which  are  not  con- 
trolled by  Local  Authorities,  containing  a  considerable 
number  of  educational  experts,  to  give  children  the  full 
education  needed  to  enable  them  to  work  to  advantage 
and  use  leisure  time  rightly;  and  they  create  great  ob- 
stacles to  reform  by  concealing  the  truth  that,  though 
all  children  ought  to  receive  very  full  religious  instruc- 
tion in  school,  that  instruction  ought  to  be  of  a  very 
simple  unsectarian  kind.  The  Free  Churchmen  conceal 
the  truths :  that  all  children  ought  to  receive  full  religious 
instruction  in  schools;  that  only  teachers  trained  to  give 
such  instruction  can  give  it  efficiently;  and  that  in- 
fluence ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  every  child  in 
school  to  induce  it  to  attend  the  Sunday  School  and 
Church  or  Chapel  preferred  by  its  parents.  Some  Free 
Church  Ministers,  who  know  that  all  religious  instruc- 
tion is  excluded  from  many  schools  in  the  United 

*/  use  the  word  "dishonesty"  both  for  untruthfulness  and 
for  reprehensible  ignorance.  Doubtless  many  Clergymen  and 
Laymen  of  the  Church  of  England  do  not  know  that  only 
schools  controlled  by  Experts  in  education  can  give  the  train- 
ing needed  by  every  child,  and  many  Ministers  of  the  Free 
Churches ,  and  other  advocates  of  an  educational  system  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  do  not  know  that  full  religious  in- 
struction ought  to  be  given  in  every  school,  and  cannot  be 
given  except  by  trained  teachers;  but  in  both  cases  the  ig- 
norance is  due  to  guilty  refusal  to  consider  what  is  necessary 
in  a  child's  education. 
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States,  and  that  efficient  religious  instruction  is  exclud- 
ed from  almost  all  schools  there,  with  disastrous  re- 
sults, carry  untruthfulness  so  far  as  to  conceal  these 
important  facts  from  their  fellow  countrymen.* 
The  relation  of  the  Churches,  that  is,  of  the  Clergy  and 
those  of  the  Laity  who  are  most  strongly  influenced  by 
them,  to  the  Use  of  Sunday  and  to  Education  is  typ- 
ical of  their  relation  to  all  or  most  other  parts  of  the 
vast  range  of  life  and  duty.  But  for  them,  the  commun- 
ity would  make  a  far  worse  use  of  Sunday  than  it  does 
now;  yet,  if  they  would  but  seek  to  do  unto  others  as 
they  would  be  done  by,  they  would  enable  the  com- 
munity to  use  Sunday  far  more  profitably  for  body  and 
soul  than  it  can  do  now. 

So  too,  it  is  mainly  to  the  Clergy  that  we  owe  our  pos- 
session of  the  very  great  advantages  given  by  our  edu- 
cational system;  but  that  system  is  greatly  inferior  to 
what  it  would  have  been,  had  the  Clergy  of  all  the  De- 
nominations taught  us  that  it  is  really  our  duty  to  do 
unto  others  as  we  would  that  others  should  do  unto  us. 
So  it  is  with  all  other  parts  of  life.  We  owe  it  to  the 
teaching  and  example  of  the  Clergy  that  we  attain  to 
some  measure  of  that  which  Christ  tells  us  that  His  fol- 
lowers must  do  and  be;  but  we  also  owe  it  to  them  that 
we  have  no  chance  of  attaining  to  a  much  larger  mea- 
sure of  that  which  we  ought  to  do  and  be.  Their  failure 
to  help  us  to  seek  to  attain  to  a  nearer  approximation 
to  being  "perfect"  forms  an  insuperable  hindrance  to 

*  In  "Reforms  needed  in  our  System  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion" (  J.E.  Cornish,  Manchester,  1 897,  Price  Sixpence ), 
and  in  "  The  Duty  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  Education" 
(J.  E.  Cornish,  1901,  Price  Twopence),  I  have  cited 
some  of  the  large  amount  of  evidence  supplied  by  our  own 
educational  system  and  the  systems  of  the  United  States  and 
Germany  of  the  truth  of  these  propositions. 
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attaining  to  that  state.  It  is  a  crime  against  God  and 
and  Man,  the  evil  effects  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate,  that  those,  who  occupy  the  position  of 
Teachers  of  the  Lessons  taught  by  Christ,  debase  the 
whole  of  His  teaching,  by  omitting  from  it  the  one  Les- 
son which  alone  reveals  the  meaning  of  all  the  rest.  The 
wrong  is  immense,  because  no  escape  from  the  sin  and 
misery  from  which  all  classes  of  the  community  are  now 
suffering  is  possible^  unless  the  Franchise  Lesson  of  Christ 
be  effectively  taught^  to  rich  and  poor;  and  the  C^erSy 
fail  to  teach  that  Lesson  occupy  the  only  position  from  which 
the  Lesson  can  be  taught. 

Compared  as  a  class  with  ourselves  and  all  other  classes, 
the  Clergy  are  so  good  that  no  one  can  remove,  or  has 
the  right  to  seek  to  remove,  them  from  the  position 
which  they  hold  of  Ministers  of  Christ.  Butjudgedfrom 
the  position  of  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ,  to 
which  we  desire  to  attain,  and  to  which  we  believe  that 
we  could  in  some  degree  attain,  were  we  well  taught  and 
led,  the  Clergy  are  seen  to  be  too  disobedient  to  the 
commands  of  Christ — in  failing  to  demand  obedience 
from  us,  and  to  provide  themselves  and  us  with  the  or- 
ganisation by  which  alone  we  can  be  enabled  to  obey 
the  commands  of  Christ, — to  be  fully  entitled  to  occupy 
the  position  of  Ministers  of  Christ. 
I  repeat  that  the  failure  of  the  Teachers  in  the  Church 
to  accept  the  Franchise  Lessons  of  Christ  as  an  indica- 
tion of  their  chief  duties  suffices  to  account  for  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  position  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Clergy 
and  Ministers  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  human  life. 
Ruskin  said  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me: 
I  have  "never,  as  I  have  stated  in  Fors  before  now, 
met  with  one  honest  clergyman  in  my  life,  except 
Bishop  Colenso.  They  are  all  partisans, concealing 
what  they  think  makes  against  their  opinions,  or 
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against  the  good  of  men  as  they  in  their  better 
wisdom  than  God's  understand  it, — and  sophisti- 
cally  urging  what  they  think  advantageous." 
I  have  been  more  fortunate  than  Ruskin.  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  most  honest  men  I  have  known 
and  know  have  been  and  are  clergymen,  but  I  fear  that 
what  he  said  is  true  of  clergymen  and  ministers  and 
ecclesiastically  minded  laymen  as  a  class. 
Let  me  show,  by  a  brief  examination  of  one  set  of  evils 
existing  in  Manchester,  how  impossible  it  is  for  the 
community  to  attain  to  greater  freedom  from  sin  and 
misery,  unless  the  Franchise  Lesson  of  Christ  be  taught 
effectively  to  rich  and  poor :  and  how  impossible  it  is 
that  that  Lesson  shall  be  taught  effectively,  unless  the 
Clergy  will  help  the  community  to  be  all  which  it  must 
be,  and  will  help  us  to  provide  it  with  everything  which 
it  must  possess,  if  it  is  to  be  possible  for  members  of  the 
Church  to  do,  or  even  to  try  intelligently  to  do,  to  their 
Neighbours  as  they  would  that  their  Neighbours  should 
do  unto  them.  I  will  take  the  terribly  high  Death  Rate  of 
Manchester  and  its  concomitant  and  cause,  the  low  level 
of  Health.  It  is  known  that  some  of  the  causes  of  these 
evils,  are:  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  living  in  overcrowded 
dwellings,  in  rooms  where  the  supply  of  air  and  light 
is  quite  insufficient,  where  the  inhabitants  are  so  close 
together,  by  day  and  night,  that  sexual  vice  is  greatly 
facilitated  and  made  very  common;  that  the  air  of  the 
whole  town  is  made  very  unwholesome  by  soot,  C55  that 
of  parts  of  the  town  is  made  poisonous  by  chemical 
fumes ;  that  even  the  outdoor  part  of  the  town  has  most 
of  Nature's  great  health-sustainer  and  restorer,  Sun- 
shine, cut  off  by  smoke;  that  the  streets  are  so  narrow, 
and  there  is  so  small  a  provision  of  open  spaces,  £5?  such 
a  complete  banishment  of  trees  and  plants  that  neither 
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grown-up  persons  nor  children  could  find,  even  if  they 
wished  to  find,  places  where  the  exercise  amid  whole- 
some surroundings,  and  the  cheerfulness  which  comes 
from  such  surroundings, can  be  obtained;  that  for  these 
and  other  reasons,  and  because  the  people  are  not  taught 
how  to  take  exercise  and  other  kinds  of  recreation,  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  people  do  get  the  kinds  of 
physical  and  mental  recreation  needed  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  health;  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  drunken- 
ness and  still  more  of  immoderate,  though  not  stupefy- 
ing, drinking;  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  under-fed,  cs5  the  minds  of  most  are  under-educated. 
All  these,  and  many  more,  causes  of  disease  exist:  they 
all  interact,  and  are  so  closely  interconnected,  that  no 
one  of  them  can  be  got  rid  of  unless  the  others  are  also 
got  rid  of,  while,  if  any  one  of  them  can  be  diminished, 
all  the  other  evils  would  thereby  be  mitigated. 
The  fact  that  the  high  death-rate  and  disease-rate  are 
due  to  many  causes,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  very  few  persons  know  that  these  evils  have  so 
many  interacting  causes,  suffices  to  prove  that  one  of  the 
conditions  absolutely  necessary  to  make  it  possible  to 
raise  the  life  of  the  people  to  a  state  of  real  welfare,  is 
that  the  well-to-do  classes  shall  be  kept  constantly  in 
mind  of  the  truth  that  Man,  however  poor,  cannot  live 
by  bread  alone ;  that  they  shall  be  told  what  are  the  things 
which  are  needed,  in  addition  to  bread,  to  make  "Life" 
possible;  that  they 'shall  also  be  kept  aware  of  the  fact 
that,  at  present,  not  only  have  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  none  of  those  other  "words  "  of  God,  which  are 
needed,  but  that  a  very  large  number  of  them  have  not 
even  a  sufficiency  of  "bread,"  which  is  certainly  one  of 
the  things  which  are  necessary  for  life.  Clearly  it  is  only 
the  Clergy  who  can  do  these  things ;  and  it  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  one  of  their  duties  to  ascertain  what  are  all 
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those  "words"  proceeding  out  of  the  mouth  of  God, 
without  which  life  is  not  possible,  and  to  keep  the  well- 
to-do  classes  informed  as  to  how  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours lack  all  power  to  obtain  these  necessaries  of  life, 
unless  they  receive  help  from  the  community  towards 
obtaining  them. 

But  let  us  cease  to  think  of  the  vast  mass  of  evils  which 
cause  our  high  death  and  disease  rates,  and  concentrate 
our  attention  for  a  moment  on  one  small  part  of  the 
mass,  on  the  Housing  Question,  and  see  what  light  we 
can  get  from  it  respecting  the  duties  of  the  Church. 
What  are  the  things  which  must  be  done,  if  it  is  to  be 
possible  for  everyone  to  obtain  a  wholesome  house  at  a 
moderate  rental  ?  Obviously  a  great  deal  of  land  must  be 
laid  out  near  our  large  towns,  with  broad  streets,  some 
of  them  planted  with  trees,  and  there  must  be  an  ample 
supply  of  small  play-grounds  and  of  larger  planted  open 
spaces.  Cheap,  quick  access  to  these  carefully  laid -out 
districts  must  be  provided  by  very  well  managed  tram- 
lines or  railways.  And  houses,  very  carefully  planned, 
very  well  built,  provided  with  small  gardens,  must  be 
erected.  How  is  all  this  to  come  about  ?  The  building 
of  the  houses  may  be  done  in  one  or  both  of  two  ways. 
The  houses  may  be  built  by  the  Town  Councils  at  the 
cost  of  the  rate-payers,  or  they  may  be  built  by  persons 
who  can  spare  money,  and  who  feel  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  take  part  in  the  work  of  providing  potentially  whole- 
some dwellings  for  their  poorer  neighbours.  Neither 
of  these  two  ways  will,  or  can,  be  taken  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  unless  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  well- 
to-do  class  are  made  to  feel  that  it  is  their  duty  to  bear 
a  considerable  part  of  the  cost  of  wholesome  dwellings. 
Neither  way  can  be  taken  unless  that  new  sense  of  duty 
be  felt  by  the  rich,  because  the  well-to-do  class,  who 
alone  can  afford  to  build  many  houses,  are  also  the  payers 
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of  the  larger  part  of  the  rates,and  their  opposition  would 
always  suffice  to  ensure  that  no  large  number  of  dwel- 
lings should  be  built  by  Town  Councils.  Nor  can  either 
of  the  two  ways  for  providing  houses  be  taken  unless 
the  mass  of  the  rate-payers  in  towns,  who  are  also  the 
majority  of  the  electors  of  members  of  Parliament,  gain 
a  new  knowledge  of  what  is  needed  for  health,  physical 
and  moral,  and  a  new  sense  of  duty  towards  their  neigh- 
bours and  themselves.  For  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain 
the  large  amount  of  land  needed  for  wider  streets,  open 
spaces  and  capacious  sites  for  houses  and  gardens,  un- 
less Parliament  gives  Town  Councils  new  powers  of 
acquiring  land  at  reasonable  rates;  and  this  will  not  be 
done  until  the  majority  of  the  electors  are  so  well  in- 
formed as  to  their  own  needs,  and  so  full  of  good  will 
towards  their  neighbours,  as  to  desire  that  it  shall  be 
done,  and  elect  to  Parliament  only  men  who  will  help 
to  get  it  done.  Nor  can  it  be  done  until  the  rate-payers 
elect  to  Town  Councils  only  men  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  use  fully  the  large  powers  which  such  Coun- 
cils ought  to  have,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
people  with  wholesome  dwellings,  and  with  all  the  other 
necessaries  of  a  healthy  life.  A  rate-payer  cannot  do  this 
until  able  and  intelligent  men  who  are  able  to  partici- 
pate usefully  in  the  work  of  Town  Councils,  feel  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  seek  and  accept  election  to  such  Coun- 
cils. But  it  is  only  the  Clergy  who  can  give  rich  and 
poor  the  necessary  knowledge  and  develop  in  them  the 
necessary  sense  of  duty.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
a  careful  examination  of  the  bad  housing  of  the  people, 
or  of  any  other  of  the  evils  which  are  causes  of  our  high 
death  and  disease  rate,  shows  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Christ,not  only  to  make  known 
to  all  men  who  will  hear  them  what  are  the  conditions 
needed  for  welfare,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  existence 
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of  persons  who  lack  any  of  those  conditions,  but  also 
to  do  all  that  they  can  do  to  cause  every  member  of  the 
Church  to  know  that  it  is  his  duty  to  serve  the  commu- 
nity, either  as  a  good  member  of  the  Local  or  Imperial 
Governing  Body,  or  as  a  good  elector  of  the  members 
of  those  bodies. 

No  more  convincing  proof  of  the  neglect  of  duty  to 
God  and  Man  of  many  of  the  Clergy  could  be  found, 
than  the  fact  that  when  the  rate-payers  of  part  of  drunken 
unhealthy  Manchester  had  to  choose  between  Mr.  John- 
ston and  a  Brewer,  they  elected,  and  most  of  the  Clergy 
acquiesced  in  their  electing,  the  Brewer. 
Supposing  that  the  Church  accepted  frankly  the  state- 
ment of  Christ,  that  no  one  has  any  share  in  the  King- 
dom prepared  of  God  who  has  failed  to  help  those  who 
needed  help, what  changes  would  be  needed  in  the  work 
of  the  Clergy  and  in  their  relations  to  the  Laity  ?  Ob- 
viously it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Church,  as  I  have 
already  said,  to  learn,  with  the  nearest  possible  approach 
to  certainty,  what  are  all  those  other  conditions  which 
are  as  necessary  as,  but  not  more  necessary  than,  a 
sufficiency  of  bread,  for  the  healthy  life  of  man  ;  and 
to  ascertain  also  by  what  means  human  beings  who 
lack  any  of  those  necessary  conditions  can  best  be  enab- 
led to  obtain  them ;  and,  further,  to  discover  what  per- 
sons lack  any  of  those  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  help 
them  to  obtain  them  in  the  safest  ways.  As  the  Clergy  are 
the  teachers  of  the  Church,  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties 
would  make  it  necessary  that,  just  as  every  man  in  Ger- 
many who  is  going  to  be  a  clergyman  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  therefore  ex  qfficioya.n  Inspector  of  Schools, 
is  compelled  to  spend  some  time  in  a  Training  College 
for  Teachers,  so  every  man  who  was  going  to  be  a  Clergy- 
man or  Minister  of  any  Branch  of  the  Church  should 
study  "Social  Science,"  should  learn  what  kind  and  what 
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quantity  of  food  is  needed  for  feeding  not  only  the  Body, 
but  also  the  Mind  and  the  Soul;  that  he  should,  then, 
by  living  amongst  the  most  needy  of  the  people,  ascer- 
tain how  many  were  in  need,  and  how  their  needs  could 
be  supplied  without  demoralising  them.  Then,  when  he 
had  become  a  Teacher,  he  would  have  to  help  the  lay 
members  of  his  Church  to  create,  and  to  maintain,the  or- 
ganisation needed  for  the  supplying  of  all  human  needs ; 
and  he  would  have  to  make  all  lay  members  feel  the 
duty  of  giving,  in  proportion  to  their  power,  the 
money,  the  thought,  the  work  of  all  kinds,  needed  to 
ensure  that  all  wants  of  body,  mind  and  soul  should  be 
supplied  as  fully  as  possible. 

Men  who  have  not  claimed  to  be,  but  were,  or  are,  religi- 
ous teachers,  men  like  Godin  of  Guise,  Mr.  Cadbury 
and  the  Messrs.  Rowntree,and  our  own  fellow-towns- 
man, Mr.  William  Mather,  even  if  they  have  not  created 
organisations  which  supply  all  the  needs  which  a  Church 
could  supply,  have  at  least  shown  us  that  such  organ- 
isations are  possible. 

If  it  were  possible  to  enable  and  induce  the  Leaders  and 
all  the  Clergy  of  any  Branch  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  make  the  change  which  I  have  described, what  would 
be  the  result  on  the  Laity?  If,  for  instance,  all  the  Clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  from  the  Archbishops  down 
to  the  most  recently  appointed  Curates,  were  to  begin 
to  tell  us  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  has  any 
money,  which  he  does  not  need  for  the  food  and  other 
necessaries  of  his  family  and  himself,  to  use  part  of  it 
for  building  houses,  and  to  subscribe  to  the  Manches- 
ter Art  Museum,  and  so  on,  what  would  happen?  I  do 
not  know  what  would  be  the  first  effect.  Certainly  a 
great  many  well-to-do  persons,  and  perhaps  a  great 
many  persons  not  well-to-do,  would  promptly  cease  to  go 
to  Church.  But  I  am  sure  that  some  rich  persons  would 
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go  to  Church  and  feel  that  going  did  them  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  a  great  deal  more  good  than  it  does  now. 
And  I  think  that  the  common  people  would  hear  such 
teaching  gladly,  and  that  the  best  part  of  the  nation 
would  before  very  long  be  the  Church.  Whatever  would 
be  the  effect  of  such  a  change  in  increasing  or  in  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  persons  who  go  to  churches  and 
chapels,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  a  duty, 
and  the  most  urgent  of  all  the  duties,  of  every  one  who 
loves  God  and  man  to  try  to  get  the  change  made  as 
soon  as  possible.  For  the  Church  would  then  be  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  would  have  eventually  the  power 
and  the  extension  which  are  promised  to  that  Church. 
Who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  influence  of  the  Church 
in  its  present  condition  is  fast  waning.  The  Bishop  of 
London  told  us  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  he  was 
Bishop  of  Stepney,  that  perhaps  one  family  in  a  hun- 
dred in  East  London  are  members  of  a  Church  or 
Chapel;  and  in  Manchester  and  everywhere  else  in  this 
country,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  best  people  are 
unconnected  with  the  Church.  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite 
certain.  Unless  the  change  is  made,  that  which  we  call 
the  Church  will  not  long  be  the  leader  of  the  best  life 
of  the  world. 

Only  one  of  my  questions  remains  to  be  answered  : 
Can  we  do  anything  to  cause  the  Church,  or  any  part 
of  it,  to  substitute  the  full  lesson  which  it  ought  to 
teach,  for  the  imperfect  lesson  which  it  teaches  at  pres- 
ent ?  That  depends  on  ourselves.  If  we  think  the  whole 
subject  which  we  have  been  discussing  to-night  as  im- 
portant as,  but  not  more  important  than,  the  discussion 
of  Ruskin's  opinions  on  Gothic  Architecture,  or  any 
other  subject,  we  cannot  do  anything  to  bring  about  a 
change.  But  if  a  dozen,  or  even  half-a-dozen,  of  us  be- 
lieve, as  I  do,  that  we  have  been  discussing  the  most 
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important  subject  in  the  world,  and  decide  that  we  will 
try,  each  in  his  own  Branch  of  the  Church,  to  influence 
the  thoughts  of  his  neighbours;  and  if  all  the  dozen  or 
half-dozen  will  join  in  common  efforts  to  induce  the 
leaders  of  all  the  Churches  to  say  either  that  the  change 
is  desirable  or  is  undesirable,  then  I  believe  that  not 
a  little  good  may  be  done.  For  unless  our  race  is  al- 
most as  ready  for  destruction,  as  were  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  when  Lot  departed  from 
amongst  them,  there  must  be  many  men  and  women 
in  Manchester  and  Salford  who  are  convinced  that  it 
is  unworthy  of  anyone  who  has  a  brain  and  a  heart  to 
share,  without  protest,  in  the  life  of  a  community  which 
is  allowing  its  physical,  mental  and  moral  health  to  be 
destroyed.  There  must  be  many  such  men  and  women 
who  have  that  conviction,  and  who  share  also  the  con- 
victions which  I  venture  to  hope  are  held  by  a  few 
members  of  the  Ruskin  Society,  that  it  is  a  clear  duty 
to  try  to  find  a  remedy  for  all  the  evils  amidst  which 
we  live,  and  that  the  full  honest  acceptance  and  appli- 
cation of  the  teaching  of  Christ  by  the  Church  which 
calls  itself  Christian,  is  the  only  remedy  large  enough 
to  remove  those  evils. 


I  give  here,  for  comparison  with  the  passages  which  I 
have  quoted  from  Ruskin,  the  opinion  expressed  by 
another  great  teacher  of  long  ago,  respecting  the  religion 
of  his  day. 

Hear,  ye  deaf ;  and  look,  ye  blind,  that  ye  may 
see.  Who  is  blind,  but  my  servant?  or  deaf,  as 
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my  messenger  that  I  send?  who  is  blind  as  he 
that  is  at  peace  with  me, &  blind  as  the  LORD'S 
servant  ?  Thou  seest  many  things,  but  thou  ob- 
servest  not ;  his  ears  are  open  but  he  heareth  not. 
It  pleased  the  LORD,  for  his  righteousness'  sake, 
to  magnify  the  law,  and  make  it  honourable.  But 
this  is  a  people  robbed  and  spoiled ;  they  are  all 
of  them  snared  in  holes,  &  they  are  hid  in  prison 
houses  :  they  are  for  a  prey,  and  none  delivereth; 
for  a  spoil,  and  none  saith,  Restore.  Who  is  there 
among  you  that  will  give  ear  to  this?  that  will 
hearken  and  hear  for  the  time  to  come? 

Isai.  xlii,  18-24. 


APPENDIX. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  those  who  share  the  con- 
victions expressed  in  this  paper  should  endeavour  to 
obtain  from  their  fellow-members  of  the  Branches  of 
the  Church  to  which  they  belong — from  the  Clergy  as 
well  as  from  the  Lay  Members — answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions 

Do  not  our  Lord's  words  given  in  the  2 5th  Chapter  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  mean  that  no  one  who  fails  to  re- 
lieve the  needs  of  his  fellow  men  will  have  a  place  in 
the  Kingdom  prepared  for  the  blessed  of  the  Father, 
and  that,  therefore,  no  such  person  can  be  a  member  of 
the  Christian  Church? 

Does  not  the  obligation  to  love  God  with  all  our  minds 
as  well  as  with  all  our  hearts,  and  our  neighbours  as 
ourselves,  involve  the  duty  of  trying  very  earnestly  to 
find  out  what  are  the  ways  in  which  the  needs  of  the 
needy  can  be  most  fully  and  safely  supplied,  and,  when 
the  best  ways  are  found,  of  taking  them? 
Could  not  the  members  of  the  Church,  or  those  of  the 
different  Branches  of  the  Church,  if  they  acted  together, 
discover,  with  a  nearer  approach  to  certainty  than  is 
possible  for  any  one  person  acting  alone,  what  are  the 
best  ways  of  supplying  human  needs  fully  and  safely; 
£sf  could  not  they,  acting  together,  do  more  than,  acting 
singly,  they  could  do,  to  ensure  that  all  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  relief  of  human  needs,  should  be  adop- 
ted? 

If  the  foregoing  questions  must  be  answered  affirma- 
tively, is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  Branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  make  it  part  of  its  work  to  ascertain  what 
conditions  are  needed  for  human  welfare,  to  ascertain 
what  persons  within  that  Branch's  reach  lack  any  of 
the  necessary  conditions,  and  to  seek  to  supply  the  need? 
I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  good  must  be  done  by 
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trying  to  obtain  answers  to  these  questions,  whether 
the  questions  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  in  the 
negative,  or  fail  to  obtain  any  answers.  For  if  they  are 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  that  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
a  step  towards  the  making  of  efforts  to  obtain  social 
reform,  and  if  the  questions  are  answered  negatively, 
or  are  refused  answers,  either  of  the  results  will  prob- 
ably lead  a  few  persons  to  abandon  organisations  which 
thus  proclaim  themselves  to  be  non-Christian. 
I  have  received,  and  am  allowed  to  publish,  the  fol- 
lowing letters  which  relate  to  the  subject  discussed  in 
this  paper: 
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From  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  Canon  of  Bristol  and  Foun- 
der and  Warden  of  Toynbee  Hall. 

Warden's  Lodge,  Toynbee  Hall,  Whitechapel,  E. 
My  dear  Horsfall, 

Yes,  I  agree.  I  sometimes  indeed  find  myself  wishing 
that  a  clergyman  might  be  punished  when  his  people 
do  wrong.  What  a  grim  picture  of  the  Judgment  this 
suggests  when  the  proud,  the  self-indulgent  and  the 
idle,  being  condemned,  urge  that  they  have  never  been 
taught  to  be  loving  and  active. 

If  we  clergy  did  our  duty,  life  could  not  be  founded 
as  it  now  seems  to  be  on  craft  and  force.  We  must 
have  made  a  false  image  of  Christ  when  those  who  call 
Him  Lord  and  God  so  complacently,  do  the  things  He 
condemned. 

My  only  criticism  on  your  paper  is  this.  The  clergy 
need  not,  I  think,  be  experts.  If  only  they  would  so 
present  Christ  as  to  wake  up  the  Christ  in  every  man 
to  recognise  Christ  in  his  neighbour,  everything  would 
be  done  which  you  require,  and  more  than  any  of  us 
can  imagine,  to  make  toil  and  life  and  sorrow  sweet 
and  noble.  It  is  the  service  of  God  which  alone  in- 
spires the  service  of  man. 

I  am  affectionately  yours  SAML.  A.  BARNETT. 

From  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Paton,  D.D. 

22,  Forest  Road  West,  Nottingham, 
My  dear  Mr.  Horsfall,  February  22ndy  1902. 

^fc  *fc  4fc 

And  now  with  regard  to  your  paper.  How  fully  I  agree 
with  and  approve  the  intention  and  purport  of  your 
paper.  The  Church  of  Christ  must  be  taught  to  seek 
by  labour  and  by  sacrifice  the  fulfilment  of  her  own 
constant  prayer,  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  may  come 
here  upon  earth,  and  the  will  of  God  be  done  here  as 
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it  is  done  in  heaven.  I  have  thought  that  even  a  deeper 
note  might  be  struck.  If  we  are  to  make  known  and 
make  credible  to  men  the  infinite  love  of  the  Father 
seeking  to  save  his  lost  children,  we  must  not  only  speak 
it  in  words,  but  show  it  and  prove  it  to  men  by  the  more 
potent,  convincing  speech  of  deeds;  for  love  has  only 
one  certain  and  perfect  measure  and  test,  and  that  is 
sacrifice.  Surely  therefore  if  the  love  of  God  is  poured 
into  our  hearts,  it  is  not  in  order  that  it  may  be  gath- 
ered and  stored  idly  there,  but  that  it  may  overflow 
our  hearts  to  carry  love  and  health  and  peace  to  others. 
This  is  the  burden  of  the  Inner  Mission  leaflets,  of 
which  1  send  you  a  few.  May  God  prosper  your  mes- 
sage to  the  Church,  and  give  to  her  the  hearing  ear  and 
the  understanding  heart. 

With  affectionate  regards 

I  remain  yours  faithfully  J.  B.  PATON. 

From  The  Right  Honourable  Viscount  Peel. 

The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Beds, 
Dear  Mr.  Horsfall,  February  25th,  1902. 

I  have  read  your  Paper  and  admire  the  earnestness 
with  which  you  advocate  reforms  in  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing adopted  by  the  clergy,  and  in  the  application  of  the 
tenets  of  religion  to  the  social  life  of  our  times. 
I  think  many  clergymen  do  act  upon  your  principles, 
and  are  struggling  with  exemplary  patience  and  reso- 
lution against  the  formidable  obstacles  presented  by 
insanitary  dwellings,  miserable  poverty,  and  a  dull 
monotony  of  cheerless  existence. 
Your  plea  for  the  remedy  of  these  evils  is  more  recog- 
nised than  acted  upon,  though  undoubtedly  a  change 
in  these  respects  must  be  a  condition  precedent  to  any 
real  moral  or  religious  improvement. 
I  believe  that  the  Churches  are  co-operating  in  en- 
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deavours  to  attain  these  great  ends,  and  they  will  be 
greatly  aided  if  your  lessons  are  learnt  and  your  warn- 
ings heeded  by  laymen  of  all  classes. 
T.  C.  Horsfall,  Esq.        I  am  yours  sincerely  PEEL. 

From  The  Right  Honourable  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Man- 
chester, Alderman  Hoy, 

Town  Hall,  Manchester. 
Dear  Mr.  Horsfall,  20th  February,  1902. 

I  could  indeed  heartily  wish  that  the  clergy  were  of 
your  mind  as  regards  the  various  aspects  of  the  work 
so  ably  and  interestingly  treated  of  in  your  valuable 
pamphlet.  The  machinery  of  organisation  and  the  mass 
of  detail  in  which  nearly  all  of  us  are  immersed  are  dead 
against  a  new  start,  so  that,  as  Matthew  Arnold  puts  it, 
"  We  nod  and  glance  and  bustle  by  and  never  once 
possess  our  souls  before  we  die."  We  rarely  or  never 
look  around  with  fresh  eyes. 

Very  truly  yours  JAMES  HOY. 

T.  C.  Horsfall,  Esq. 

From  Mr.  Q.  S.  Loch,  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society. 

Dear  Mr.  Horsfall,  April  \th,  1902. 

1  write  a  line  on  your  paper,  though  in  a  few  words  one 
can  only  deal  with  generalities  and  suggest  principles. 
There  is  not  space  for  the  consideration  of  methods. 
The  questionsyou  raise  are  ofvital  importance, as  some 
of  the  clergy  themselves  are  realising.  On  the  one  side 
there  are  conditions  of  life  which  we  can  in  no  way 
consider  satisfactory  or  final;  on  the  other  there  are 
social  forces  which  should  by  some  means  be  co-ordi- 
nated for  the  bettering  of  the  whole  people.  Christianity 
stands  as  one  of  these;  for  it  cannot  be  a  religious  force, 
strictly  speaking,  unless  it  be  a  social  force  also :  and 
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if  it  be  real,  it  must  stand  for  constant  progress  towards 
a  complete  personal  and  social  life. 
The  question  is,  how  to  make  it  this,  as  nearly  as  may- 
be ? — how  it  may  help  the  people  to  grow  from  the 
worse  to  the  better? 

There  is  but  one  answer,  it  seems  to  me  :  to  learn  what 
are  the  elements  of  strength  in  the  people,  and  to  draw 
these  out  until  the  stronger  parts  by  degrees  give 
strength  to  the  whole.  To  do  this,  the  first  condition 
is  to  know  life  and  especially  its  possibilities  in  those 
whom  one  would  help;  and  if  men,  be  they  clergy  or 
not,  are  to  undertake  this  task,  they  must  first  of  all 
be  students  of  life.  There  is  no  better  or  more  instruc- 
tive means  of  learning  than  the  resolute  and  patient  en- 
deavour to  understand  the  needs  of  particular  families, 
and  to  try  to  assist  them.  There  are  other  ways  also; 
but  on  this  method  the  problem,  instead  of  remaining 
vague,  becomes  precise,  and  the  personal  obligation  to 
learn  and  act  definite.  Those  who  would  help  the  people 
then  must  be  students  of  life  and  of  such  history  and 
science  as  will  assist  them  in  their  object.  This  at  pre- 
sent for  the  most  part  they  are  not. 
And  next,  their  Gospel,  whatever  knowledge  may  add 
to  it  of  definiteness  of  purpose  and  skilfulness  of  in- 
sight and  method,  must  be  the  Gospel  of  Charity — 
the  love  of  God  and  of  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self — 
which  implies  complete  mutual  good  as  the  standard 
of  right  and  wrong  in  each  act.  The  relation  is  recip- 
rocal, as  between  neighbour  and  neighbour.  In  each  also 
is  the  standard  and  test  of  right  and  wrong  the  best  self. 
This  gives  the  pitch  and  purpose  of  the  deed  on  the  one 
side — that  of  the  friend,  employer,  landlord  or  whatnot; 
and  this  should  touch  and  move  the  best  self  on  the 
other  side — that  of  the  befriended,  the  employed,  the 
tenant — requiring  of  him  too  the  effort  to  act  accor- 
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ding  to  that  standard,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  him.  Only 
thus,  it  seems  to  me,  can  the  relation  of  employer  and 
employed,  landlord  and  tenant,  etc.  be  to  their  good  and 
to  that  of  the  community,  each  "making  the  most"  of 
the  other.  And  however  large  the  scale  of  employment 
or  landlordship,  and  however  much  employer  and  land- 
lord may  have  to  consider  not  a  few  individuals  only, 
but  what  are  practically  groups  and  societies  of  men, 
the  same  rule  holds  good.  Undoubtedly  this  Gospel 
too  for  the  most  part  is  not  preached  and  steadily  set 
before  the  world  by  the  clergy  and  the  laity  as  the 
supreme  thought  of  Christianity,  as  religious  as,  so- 
cially speaking,  it  is  scientific. 

On  this  principle  by  a  thousand  deeds  in  manifold  so- 
cial relations,  instead  of  by  infinite  schemes,  we  should 
be  continually  making  our  neighbours  into  men  and 
women  from  childhood  upwards,  and  they  would  also 
be  making  us  the  same;  for  we  should  be  moulding  the 
conditions  under  which  strong,  clean  &  self-sustaining 
people  grow  up,  to  breathe,  work,  sleep  and  think  right- 
ly, not  depriving  them  of  independence,  but  rather  re- 
quiring of  them  a  manysided  and  more  effectual  inde- 
pendence. 

If  your  pamphlet  and  the  revival  of  Ruskin's  words 
can  enkindle  this  religious  belief,  the  national  reform, 
for  which  many  are  hoping  and  striving — and  Church 
reform — will  be  half  accomplished.  And  if  they  cannot 
do  so  much  as  this,  they  may  at  least  be  part  of  a 
larger  kindling,  which  will  in  time  touch  the  heart  and 
will  of  the  people  at  large. 

I  am  yours  very  truly  C.  S.  LOCH. 
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From  Mr.  Carles  F.  G.  Masterman,  One  of  the  Authors  of 
"The  Heart  of  the  Empire." 
Dear  Mr.  Horsfall, 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  how  much  I  agree  with  the  ad- 
dress to  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Manchester  which  you 
have  sent  me.  You  say  forcibly  and  well  things  that 
cannot  be  said  too  often — that  must  be  said  by  many 
if  ever  the  Church  and  the  nation  are  to  be  saved  from 
evil  to  come. 

I  have  been  convinced  that  along  such  lines  alone  as 
you  here  lay  down  can  health  be  again  restored  to  us. 
Fidgeting  about  reunion  of  Christendom,  intercom- 
munion, or  any  other  external  alteration  in  machinery 
is  but  beating  the  air  until  Christendom  itself  has  en- 
deavoured to  search  again  for  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
With  this  attained,  reunion  will  be  found  easy. 
I  earnestly  believe  that  the  real  reason  for  the  clouded 
faith  in  God  of  these  latter  days,  the  gigantic  weight  of 
materialism,  the  neglect  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  is 
the  rejection  of  the  simple  and  obvious  first  principles 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  We  do  not  love  our  brethren 
whom  we  have  seen  :  we  cannotlove  God  whom  we  have 
not  seen. 

And  only  through  the  acceptation  of  those  duties  and 
relationships,  which  involve  no  contest  of  doctrine  or 
modification  of  creed,  shall  we  ever  again  find  the  lost 
vision. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  some 
such  reformation  as  that  you  so  courageously  advocate. 
Certainly  things  are  not  likely  to  drift  on  much  longer 
as  they  are  at  present.  Everyone  seems  convinced  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  some  great  and  far  reaching  change. 
No  one  would  willingly  forecast  the  future.  All  round 
us  we  find  distrust,  uncertain  guidance,  lack  of  energy, 
spiritual  fatigue.  Some  of  us  certainly  will  continue  to 
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hope  and  pray  that  the  changes  you  advocate  may  be 
the  immediate  changes  of  the  coming  time;  that  the 
Church  itself,  not  content  with  a  gospel  of  subscription 
lists,  bricks  and  mortar,  and  the  provision  of  machinery 
for  the  poor,  will  be  found  rousing  herself  to  grapple 
with  real  social  diseases,  to  rebuke  triumphant  wrong, 
to  preach  once  again  the  good  news  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

Yours  very  truly  CHARLES  F.  G.  M ASTERMAN. 

From  Mr.  Joseph  Rowntree,  One  of  the  Authors  of  "  'The 
T emperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform." 

St.  Mary's,  York, 
Dear  Mr.  Horsfall,  i\th  February^  1902. 

I  thank  you  for  the  perusal  of  your  paper.  Its  main 
contention  is  surely  beyond  dispute,  for  if  the  Christian 
Churches  had  a  vivid  realisation  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  under  the  fatherhood  of  God,  such  a  faith  would 
unceasingly  shape  itself  in  varied  forms  of  beneficent 
power;  it  would  quickly  humanize  the  conditions  of  life 
for  the  masses  of  the  people  at  home,  and  would  mould 
anew  our  international  relations. 

I  trust  your  powerful  appeal  may  meet  with  a  wide  res- 
ponse.     Yours  sincerely,  JOSEPH  ROWNTREE. 

From  £Mr.  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  Author  of  "  Poverty ',  a 
Study  of  Town  Life." 

32,  St.  Mary's,  York, 
Dear  Mr.  Horsfall,  March  1st,  1902. 

I  have  been  so  excessively  busy  lately  with  the  second 
edition  of  my  book,  that  I  have  not  until  yesterday 
found  time  to  read  carefully,  your  most  interesting  ad- 
dress to  the  Manchester  Ruskin  Society. 
I  heartily  agree  with  you  that  the  cause  of  Social  Reform 
would  be  immensely  helped  if  the  Christian  Churches 
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progress.  What  is  needed,  to  my  mind,  is  not  that  they 
should  associate  themselves  with  any  particular  politi- 
cal party,  or  advocate  any  particular  scheme  of  reform, 
but  that,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  they  should  preach 
the  doctrine  of  Human  Brotherhood,  and  all  that  is  im- 
plied by  it.  In  this  way  they  would  create  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  cause  of  progress  could  flourish. 
I  believe  that  the  continued  existence  of  the  Church  as 
a  powerful  factor  in  our  national  life,  will  depend  in  the 
future,  more  than  on  anything  else,  upon  the  degree  to 
which  it  rises  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibility  towards 
social  problems. 

I  am,  with  kindest  regards,  yours  sincerely 
B.  SEEBOHM  ROWNTREE. 


